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Editorial Correspondence. 

Present Condition of the South. 

On my lecture trip South, I arrived in Kentucky the 
day on which Mr. Goebel was shot. There was great 
excitement everywhere. On the trains, in the hotels, 
along the streets, people were condemning now one side, 
now the other. The shooting was deplored by all alike. 
Some were angry, some dejected. Among persons of 
the better class with whom I conversed there was a deep 
feeling that Kentucky was disgraced, not simply because 
of the tragedy, but more by the corrupt political methods 
which led up to it. 

It would be altogether unfair to judge the whole of 
Kentucky by this unfortunate event, or by the corrupt 
boss-politics back of it, or, further, by the acts of the 
lawless mountaineers and others who had been made the 
tools of one of the parties. Kentucky, honorable and 
honest as most of her people are, is suffering from the 
same political diseases which are committing such ravages 
everywhere, and, as is the case elsewhere, her upright 
people have not yet aroused themselves to interest 
enough in the public welfare and steady courage enough 
to quarantine these diseases and eradicate them. 

One of the first things these good people ought to do 
— and all the more because their Scotch-Irish blood is 
somewhat too hot — is to suppress at once throughout 
the State the practice of carrying deadly weapons. This 
practice has untold capacity for mischief in it, and of 
this the conscienceless, iron-heeled politicians are quick 
to take advantage. 

PEOGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 

Traveling in the South to-day, one is about equally 
impressed with the signs of rapid progress and the evi- 
dences still appearing on every hand of the wide-spread 
and complete prostration produced by the war. Thirty- 
five years have only sufficed to bring the country to a 
point where it is ready to begin seriously the solution of 
the problems which confront it. A number of the 
Southern cities, like Atlanta, seem as pushing, prosperous 
and up-to-date as our Northern cities. But these are 
not numerous, especially among the smaller towns, and 
many of the country districts show little signs of advance- 
ment. RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 

Two features of progress impress one very much, the 
railroads and the cotton mills. I was amazed to find the 
extent to which railway development has gone within a 
dozen years or so. The Southern Railway now operates 
from seven to ten thousand miles of lines. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville, the Plant System, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis, the Georgia and Alabama, 
the Queen and Crescent, the Atlantic Seaboard Line, the 
Central of Georgia, and others, carry the mileage up to 
more than thirty thousand, and have already opened to 
travel and to trade vast tracts of the South. In places 
the service is yet poor, but on many of the main lines it 
is little behind our Northern service. Much of this rail- 
way development has been brought about by Northern 
capital, and could not yet have been otherwise made. 
This is true also of the development in many other direc- 
tions, and there is still opening for indefinite amounts of 
Northern capital in agriculture, mining, manufacturing 
and fruit growing. 



THE COTTON MILLS. 

More striking still is the growth of cotton-mill build- 
ing. In or near almost every city and town of any 
importance fine brick mills — in places several of them — 
are already in successful operation or in process of con- 
struction. Two million spindles a year are being added. 
One wonders if the matter will not be overdone. The 
present scarcity and price of cotton are stimulating the 
industry, and the acreage planted this year will be at 
least one-third larger than last. These mills are now not 
only spinning, but also weaving the coarser grades of 
cloth, and plans are under way for using long-staple 
cotton and weaving the finer grades of goods. Fine 
water power, coal and cheap labor, in the midst of cotton 
growing, are at the basis of this enormous mill develop- 
ment. NEW MORAL PROBLEMS. 

These cotton mills are raising new moral problems for 
the South. The department store has come with them, 
with its competition with the ordinary store. The poor 
whites who work in the mills, coming in from the country 
districts, are, I was told, inclined to use the higher 
wages received in dissipation rather than in improving 
their condition. This condition is troubling the moral 
and spiritual leaders of the communities. 

IRON, COAL AND GOLD. 

I saw but little of the mining in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and nothing of that in Alabama, where both coal 
and iron mining have developed so remarkably. In 
northeast Georgia, in the mountainous region about 
Dahlonega which I visited, gold mining is about to be 
undertaken on a large scale, great mills being now in 
process of construction by companies formed in Northern 
and Western cities. 

FRUIT GROWING. 

In fruit growing the South has made great progress, 
though the cold in Florida last year has temporarily 
killed the orange business there. I met men in Georgia 
who had left Florida and abandoned their ruined orange 
groves, and was told by them that others had died 
broken-hearted because of the loss of their all. I was 
greatly interested in the immense peach orchards which 
one sees in central and southern Georgia where peach 
growing has developed into a great industry. There 
seems no end to what may profitably be done in this 
direction. forests being destroyed. 

I am sorry to say that the lumber business has developed 
to such an extent and timber is destroyed so recklessly 
that the great pine forests are being swept away with 
alarming rapidity. In a few years none of them will be 
left either for lumber or turpentine. 

slow progress of higher education. 

In other directions development has been very slow. 
This is lamentably true of higher education. The public 
schools have made fair progress, both for the negroes 
and whites. But higher education for the whites has 
been much hampered from lack of means. Out of more 
than fifty millions of dollars given to colleges and uni- 
versities last year in the United States, only about half a 
million went to the South. Negro education in this 
regard has fared much better than white. The Southern 
people, I find, have not been lacking in interest in higher 
education. They have kept their colleges up, and have 
struggled bravely on in their poverty. Every college 
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which I saw is longing for funds with which to increase 
its facilities. Even the state institutions have had but 
moderate appropriations because of the general poverty 
of the country. Here is a wide and very fruitful field 
open to Northern educational philanthropy. 

NEW METHODS OF AGRICULTURE. 

It is only recently that improved methods of agricul- 
ture have been introduced. The general impression 
made upon the traveler is that the land is worn out. 
The old plantations have been exhausted by crop after 
crop of cotton, sugar and rice. The colored people who 
have rented and worked them have known no better. 
But new methods of fertilizing, variety and change of 
crops, etc., are now being introduced, and as the land 
has a substantial basis for improvement, much may be 
expected in this direction in the near future. I found 
the people everywhere alive to the new ideas, and very 
anxious to see come among them both Northern capital 
and Northern methods. Dislike of the North has largely 
given way as they have come to know Northern people 
nptf pi* 

RELATIONS BETWEEN WHITES AND BLACKS. 

The relations between the whites and blacks I found 
to be on the whole much more amicable than I had 
expected. The occasional lynchings which occur do not 
indicate the general feeling towards the negroes. These 
lynchings are as a rule done by low class people, on 
account of exasperating deeds, and are nearly univer- 
sally condemned by the better classes. The principle of 
white domination controls everywhere, in some places 
with inexcusable brutality, but the objection to negro 
control does not spring so much out of dislike for him as 
a negro as out of detestation of the original carpet-bag 
methods which attempted to have him do what he was 
not then fitted to do, and out of the still existing unfitness 
of the average blacks for the intelligent performance of 
governmental functions. The methods of Booker T. 
Washington I heard everywhere spoken of in the highest 
terms, and was told that there would be little objection 
to the negro vote when it became fairly intelligent. 

The negroes are as a rule paid very poorly, but this 
arises more from the general poverty of the South than 
from the disposition to beat them down, though this 
spirit still exists in some measure. In farming a consid- 
erable number of the negroes have had reasonable suc- 
cess, some of them owning considerable property. In 
the cities they have generally failed when attempting to 
buy homes or do business for themselves. The older 
negroes who were in slavery have been more industrious, 
sensible and easier to get on with than the young ones. 
The latter, as might have been expected, have developed 
a good deal of shiftlessness and not a little insolence, for 
which the present whites are by no means chiefly to 
blame. This will, doubtless, pass away with the next 
generation, when the novelty of freedom has worn off, 
and when the negroes have learned that they must make 
their way and conquer the prejudice against them, not 
by violence and sauciness, but by industry, intelligent 
performance of duty and patience. 

NORTHERN PEOPLE SOUTH. 

All of the Northern people who now live in the South 
find that the problem of the two races is practically a 
very different thing from what it is theoretically when 
considered from a distance. They all believe that in 



general the white race should rule, not because white, 
but because as yet tolerable government cannot be had 
in any other way. The methods which the whites 
sometimes use to secure the end they do not approve, 
but the thing itself they see to be essential. A very 
large number of the blacks themselves see this to be true 
and are entirely contented to have it so. The present 
mingling of Northern and Southern people together, and 
the discussion of the difficult and delicate race question 
in an impartial and dispassionate way, are doing very 
much to promote the state of mind and heart out of 
which only time, and a good deal of it, can solve the 
perplexing problems bequeathed by slavery and the 
war. 

SOUTHERN VIEW OF IMPERIALISM AND WAR. 

On the questions of war and imperialism I found the 
South to be more thoughtful and considerate, and less 
given way to craze, than the North. Some of the oppo- 
sition to the present imperialistic policy may spring from 
party motives, but much the greater part of it comes 
from intelligent appreciation of the meaning of the great 
principles on which the republic is builded. These, now 
that slavery is gone, the people of the South as clearly 
comprehend and understand the bearings, of as any other 
part of the people. Their attitude on this question and 
the more general one of war comes also in considerable 
measure from the loathing of war and its awful disasters, 
in which the people of the South do not want any new 

lessons. b. f. t. 
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Wronging Filipinos. 

MARTHA SHBPARD LIPPINCOTT. 

When will it end, this bloodshed, 

That Alls our hearts with woe ? 

When we shall see it ending 

We cannot seem to know. 

And oft, when peace seems dawning, 

Hostilities break out; 

We from their native country, 

Find rebels hard to rout. 

And why should we be trying ? 

The country is not ours, 

We only try to take it 

By military powers. 

Why should we try to kill them ? 

Poor Filipino men, 

Their patriotism surely 

Should prove their rights again. 

They love the land God gave them, 
And for it bravely fight ; 
And in the name of justice, 
Have we to it a right V 
Would we like them to come here 
And take our homes from us ? 
I well know, if they tried it, 
We'd make a dreadful fuss. 

Is it the golden rule, then, 
That we are teaching them ? 
And is our way of ruling 
Like such a priceless gem 
That we should force on others 
The yoke they would resist ? 
I fear we'll find out later 
Christ's lesson has been missed. 

And shame will fall upon us, 
For barbarous deeds of war, 
And we mistaken honor 
Will soon have to deplore. 



